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ALLAN GRANT’S RETURN HOME, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF THREE YEARS. 


MARRIAGE ; On a spring evening not many years ago, a 


oR, heavily-laden cab rattled through Moorgate Street 

THE ype gee OF A WIFE. | and then quickly over the macadamised and 
HAPTER I. ° * 

“ Forget them not, though now their name crowded City Road, from the terminus of the 


Be but a mournful sound ; S m Rai : it passed 
Clea ty too ents te tiles dates South Eastern Railway; from thence it passed on 


A stillness ronnd.”—Hemans, through Islington and Holloway, with a speed 
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worthy of Hansom, until at the long ascent of 
Highgate Hill the horse showed signs of giving 
in, and the passenger, a young and’ handsome 
man of about twenty-five, had time to look about 
him, and to mark the changes which even three 
years had made in the scenes of his childhood. 
At length the cab drew up, and Allan Grant stood 
at the door of an old-fashioned house of red bricks, 
in the most rural part of Highgate, waiting for 
admission. ; 

Once upon a time this house had been a retreat 
of such extreme isolation and retirement, that it 
might have been considered dull and remote ; but 
the days of Highgate’s rurality have long passed 
away ; and as Allan Grant waited, he could plainly 
distinguish the noisy rumble of omnibus wheels 
and the rush of the railway engine in the distance. 

Still, the Elms was by no means one of those 
old, dingy, smoky dwellings which one meets 
with here and there amid terraces and squares of 
modern houses, both in Holloway and Islington. 
It retained its richly planted garden, with its fine 
cedar and spreading chesnut, and, withal, its look 
of trim neatness and solid comfort, nay, we had 
almost said of country cleanliness. atever 
struggles the owner of the Elms waged with Lon- 
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older date than that for which she now wore the 
outward marks of grief. She was by no means 
beautiful; but whatever her heart’s history might 
have been—and one felt sure it was a sad one— 
the sorrow of her lot had left her soul tranquil, 
and the earthly hopes which had passed away had 
been replaced by something better, whilst her 
countenance was calm and cloudless as that of a 
summer sky at evening. Her voice, too, was so!t 
and pleasant, clear as falling water, which could 
be heard above many louder, noisier sounds. One 
felt instinctively that Margaret’s would be the 
human presence to desire in the time of suffering, 
or in the hour of death. 

The brother was not unlike her; but there was 
more of fire and of youth in him: he was, more- 
over, far handsomer for a man than his half-sister 
could ever have been for 2 woman ; and it was the 
kind of face which one loved to look upon, for 
truth and steadiness of purpose were clearly 
written there. 

It was the 1st of May, and scarcely seven 
o’clock, when Allan reached his old home ; but the 
brother and sister remained seated by the fire, for 
the aspect of things without was not cheery. The 
buds and flowers crept out slowly, and spring 


























don blacks and smuts, they were victorious, and | voices seemed afraid to sing, as though it would 
each year there was a perceptible odour of paint | be but to mock the dead. There was much to 
and an obvious increase of whiteness in the win- ask and to tell on either side. Allan’s mother 
dow frames without, and on the panels within the | had been suddenly called from life to death, and 
house. | had assed away in sleep so gently, that no one 

Yes, there it stood, a fine specimen of a class of | had known of the solemn moment of departure. 
dwellings almost extinct within six or eight miles There had been no preparation, no change, which 
of town; its white posts and chains still serving | could be marked or remembered. It seemed, 
for the public swings of the village children, as | Margaret said, a simple falling asleep in time, to 
they had served their dfathers before them; | awake in eternity. ’ 


the three old elms still as formally and carefully 
trimmed, and the jargonelle pear tree on the gable 
as well pruned as when Highgate was indeed a 
rustic place. 

Three years nearly had 
Grant stood on the threshold of his childhood’s 
home, and it seemed to him that the shadow of 
that solemn visitant, who cometh surely and to all, 
yet hovered there; for he knew that the dark- 
browed reaper had within a very little time laid 
low the mother of the family, even as the grass of 
the field, with one stroke of his remorseless scythe. 
It was to achanged and mournful hearth, then, 
that he returned after his long residence on the 
Continent with an uncle, who had adopted him as 
his heir some six years previously, and at whose 
death, which had only lately occurred, he found 
himself possessed of considerable property. It is 
indeed rare to return, after an absence shorter than 
Allan’s had been, and to find no vacant places at 
hearth or board. Allan was to find three. His 
mother was dead, and both of his younger sisters 
were married. But one member of the family re- 
mained to welcome him home, and this was his 
half-sister Margaret. 

She it was who opened the door. Her welcome, 


ne away since Allan 


| me; for I must, 


“What a comfort you must have been, Margaret, 
| in a life which but for you would have been so 
lonely! You have been more than any of her own 
children to her.” 

“It is for this, Allan—to comfort the lonely I 
mean—that single ones are left. It would bea 
sad thing if maiden sisters and daughters and 
aunts could be of no use;” and an involuntary 
sigh escaped her, as if the unwelcome thought 
would obtrude that she was essential to no one 
/now. This was the only thought that could make 
her feel lonely. 

“And now you and I must begin a quiet 
bachelor and spinster life together, Margaret,” 
| he said; and as he looked on her calm face he 

meant it. “ You must keep in the old Elms, and 

| I shall make it my head-quarters, if you will let 
suppose, go and visit my re- 
| lations a little, after so long an absence; but I 
shall like to think of this as home still.” 

“T shall always like to see you, you may be 
‘sure of that; but you will have another home 
| before long, I hope, and a wife. Mamma so often 
_ said she had only one wish, which was to see you 
| happily married. Poor mamma! she had a great 
| idea, you know, of marrying people, and yet she has 














although calm, was tender; and as she Jed the had little cause to rejoice in any match that has 
way to the favourite sitting-room, her pale serious | come under my notice.” 

face was lit up with an expression of quiet joy and | “Not in Grace’s P” 

sedate thankfulness. There was a subdued and| “Oh, Grace is so lately married, that I can 
somewhat mournful tone in her voice of greeting, | scarcely tell you; but I fear she will have many 
and a thoughtful habitual hush in her manner, hard lessons to learn with that strong will and 
which spoke of an acquaintance with sorrow of’ high spirit of hers. I spent one week with her at 
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Manchester soon after their marriage. She has a 
comfortable home, and I think a good sort of 
husband; but she is intellectually superior, feels 
it, and makes him feel it too.” 

“Shame upon her!” said Allan. “ And 
Marion—is it better with her than it was? 
Since the child’s birth, does she stay at home 
more P”” 

Margaret shook her head, and replied: “I 
cannot see any change, at least not for the better. 
We hoped so much from the tie which a young 
baby would be to her, and expected that it would 
bring out many hidden og of fine and womanly 
character; but, dear Allan, it requires something 
more than baby power to conquer habits of frivolity 
and love of pleasure; and, after all, if men will 
take gitls fresh from boarding-school, and thrust 
them prematurely into the cares and burdens of 
domestic life, with no more knowledge of its 
duties than the infant at the breast, I can scarcely 
pity them for their comfortless homes and ill- 
regulated houscholds.” 

“ It is very disappointing ; for if Edmund Ellison 
be at all like what he was at college, he has quiet 
domestic tastes, and might soon be taught to love 
his home. It seemed a very suddenly got up 
affair : how did he come to know Marion ? ” 

“T thought we had told you; but mamma was 
not very fond of talking about it. Dr. Ellison 
came over to see after old Dr. Rand’s practice, 
which he was about to leave, and Mrs. Farley, 
who piqued herself on being the girl’s grand 
patroness, asked them to meet him one night at a 
quiet party. It seems he was taken at once. 

They only met two or three times more before 
he asked permission of mamma to propose.” 

“And this is all he knew of the woman with 
whom he designed to go through life, who was to 
be the educator of his children, his wife, his com- 
panion, his solace in sorrow, the sharer of his joy 
—the mistress of his house! I do agree with you, 
Margaret, that a man who is so foolish does 
deserve his lot. Just as if a pair of bright eyes, a 
fine figure, a charming voice, and a few accomplish- 
ments, were the only requisites for a wife.” 

“We shall expect you to be very careful, after 
your severe judgment of poor Edmund Ellison.” 

“Indeed you may; but with such pictures of 
matrimony as have fallen under my notice, I 
incline to follow uncle Bartlett’s example. 

“Uncle Bartlett’s! he was not, surely, a happy 
specimen of celibacy.” 

“Perhaps not; but he only made himself 
miserable.” 

“Think better of it, Allan; think how many it 
is in your power to make happy. I long to see 
you ina home of your own, with such a woman 
as I can picture.” ; 

“ But am never seen ; confess, Margaret.” 

“No, I will not confess; but a wiser than you 
or I has said: ‘ Whoso findeth a wife, findeth a 
good thing,’ always supposing he gets a good 
wife. And now, good night. Amidst all this 
talking about wives, I had forgotten to congratu- 
late you on the property you have had left you. 
a God add his blessing, and then you will be 
truly rich.” 


As she said this, she kissed him fervently. 
Such demonstrations of affection were not usual 








with Margaret Grant, and her brother understood 
how deep must be the feeling which prompted 
the act. He returned her kiss with warmth, and 
they parted for the night. 

In a few minutes the weary traveller was 
pondering in the silence of his chamber upon the 
past, present, and future. The world was open 
before him; and with youth, health, and fortune 
in his possession, it would scarcely have been 
natural for his feelings to have partaken very 
largely of regret. His uncle, with whom, since he 
left college, he had spent a considerable portion of 
his time in travelling, was so selfish, eccentric, 
and at times irritable, that although from habit 
Allan had experienced something of attachment 
to him, he could not be expected to feel any 
poignant grief at his loss. For his mother, from 
whom for so many years he had been separated, 
except for short intervals, and whose life had been 
a season of anxiety and suffering, he could only 
feel thankfulness that in the evening of her life, so 
full of storms and tempests, she had found a quiet 
haven, and had at last sunk like a weary child to 
rest, trusting in God. 

Had Allan Grant seen no brighter pictures of 
married life than that in his own home, he might 
well have shrunk from an imitation, and, taking 
uncle Bartlett as his example, have vowed celiba- 
cy for ever. His father, after a tolerably happy 
union of ten years with Margaret’s mother, had, 
when his little daughter was but eleven years of 
age, rashly made an offer of his hand and heart to 
the child’s governess. He did not profess, as he 
certainly did not feel, any especial affection for the 
somewhat vapid, weak-minded Grace Meadows; 
but he did not like the interference, the plots, and 
the speculations of his friends and neighbours. 
The child, too, was dull with its grandmother ; and 
then he wanted some one to keep his house and 
mind his domestic affairs. And, as for Grace, she 
was, of course, supposed to be very thankful and 
very happy. She might have married a man in 
her own station of life, who would have loved and 
cherished her till death parted them; but it was 
a temptation to be mistress of the Elms and a 
banker’s wife; and the young governess con- 
sented. There were plenty of mortifications in 
store; but these itll not be avoided, and she 
hoped to live them down. 

iss Margaret did not relish her governess for 
amamma. Miss Margaret’s friends looked cold] 
on the upstart Mrs. Grant; but the worst of all 
| was, that her husband looked coldly too; and the 

Elms was seldom gladdened by his presence. He 
| spent the winter evenings at his club, and the 
| summer season, when he could be spared from 
business, with friends in the Highlands, jaunting 
and shooting, thinking little of home, and all the 
while really believing that he was a good husband 
| and father (considering his wife was no companion 
to him, and his children were so young) if he sup- 
plied them with pocket money, maintained the ex- 
penses of the establishment, and never treated 
them with positive unkindness. 

Perhaps under ~~ circumstances Margaret 
might have allowed her heart to harden more and 
more towards her step-mother; but her helpless, 
lonely sorrow, and the appealing look with which 
she once said, after a long, weary absence of her 
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husband, during a time of great illness, “ Love 
me, Margaret dear; I have none else to love me ee 
—touched her deeply; and, by degrees, the cold- 
ness wore away, and she became as a rock to her 
weak and broken-hearted step-mother, and a true 
elder sister to the three children, for whom, espe- 
cially for Allan, she entertained the strongest af- 
fection. 

At length the curtain fell on this drama of ma- 
trimonial life. Mrs. Grant was left a widow; and 
Margaret, in the first bloom of early womanhood, 
was at times almost ready to sink under her re- 
sponsibilities at home, and ere twenty summers 
had passed over her head to cry, “ Oh, that I had 
wings like a dove.” But, better than the wings 
which would have borne her away, the Merciful 
One gave her the Spirit which was to teach her to 
bend her neck to the yoke; and long afterwards 
would she own that it had been good for her thus 
to bear it in her youth. 

The property which Mr. Grant left his family 
astonished all the world by its insignificance. 
The old house at the Elms, however, still looked 
externally the same. To keep up appearances was 
one of Mrs. Grant’s maxims ; and, although it was 
pretty well understood that the young ladies 
would have no fortunes, the mother carried it off 





well by sending them to fashionable schools, and 
giving them what she would have called a first- 
rate education.. So they passed very nearly from | 
Mrs. Robinson’s establishment by Hyde Park to | 
the altar at the parish church, with an interval of 

two years in one case, and three in the other, of 

idleness, visiting, desultory reading, fancy work, | 
love dreams, and romance: and this was their | 
education. Is it hard to say that the pathway to | 
the altar is crowded with women thus wretchedly 
educated P 


The hour was ten, and Marion Ellison sate at 
her late breakfast. Her husband’s empty cup and 
plate stood on the table, his hasty meal was con- 
cluded, and he was abroad on his day’s labour. A 
caller was announced ; a denial was on the lips of 
the young mistress of the house; but it was too 
late. Allan Grant was in the room. Several 
times already had he seen his sister; but the ¢éte- 
a-téte which he so earnestly desired, and from 
which she as strenuously shrank, had hitherto been 
denied. All that-he saw and heard of Marion was 
unsatisfactory, and tended to increase his anxiety ; 
and before he left Highgate for a visit to his dif- 
ferent relations in the country, he resolved to 
speak to her seriously on the frivolous life she was 
leading—a life which, whilst it might be innocent 
in design, was fatal to domestic peace, and laid her 
open to many of those remarks to which no mar- 
ried woman should give occasion. 

“‘T am an early visitor, Marion, and you a late 
riser. I hope you will forgive me, but I have an 
appointment in the City at noon, and was anxious 
to see you. I am going into Norfolk in a few 
days before settling down to business.” 

“Settling to business! You, with all that 
money, thinking of business! Well, the love of 
money is a growing evil, I have heard.” 

“IT am not going to attend to the bank, Ma- 
rion, for the love of money, so much as for the love 
of occupation. I could not bear to lead an idle 





life, and I have always had the greatest: possible 
horror of a man without an object.” 

“‘T should have thought you would try to get 
into parliament.” 

‘IT may have some ambition of that sort for.a 
future time; but I must gain a great deal more 
knowledge of the world, and of myself more than 
all, before I shall consider that I am a fit repre- 
sentative of the people. I am not twenty-five 
yet; when I am thirty-five it will be time enough 
to think of that: but I came to have a little free, 
quiet talk with you, Marion. You know I have 
never seen you alone since my return.” 

“T hate ¢éte-a-tétes ; they always end either in 
quarrels, or lectures and penitence. Now I will 
save you the trouble of opening the discourse. 
You are come to know—for Margaret has been at 
me already— if I am going to Hampton Court 
with the Aschams. I certainly am—I have pro- 
mised. Edmund says I may, and there is an end 
of it.” 

“That was but a small part of my mission; 
your joining that party to Hampton Court is only 
one step in a most unsatisfactory line of conduct. 
Do you think, Marion, that a young married 
woman can take part in picnics and concerts, 
parties to the theatre and opera, evening parties 
and morning sights, without her husband, and not 


| draw some remarks on herself?” 


“ Let the world talk; I am tired of listening to 
its slanderous voice, and am proof against all it 
says of me.” 

“That is impossible, Marion; you cannot be 
proof against it. Whilst you are a citizen of the 
world, you must be subject to its laws, its stan- 
dards ; but seriously, do you think that the com- 
panions you have chosen are fit for you? are they 
likely to do you good?” 

_ “They are patients of Edmund’s, and one must, 
as a doctor’s wife, be civil to people; besides, 
really, if my husband finds no fault with me, I 
= see that others have any business to inter- 
ere.” 

_ Allan looked sadly on her—so sadly, that she 
was touched; and, with the impulsive manner 
usual with her, she said: ‘You are right. I do 
draw remarks down upon me. I know it is said 
that Iam a gay, giddy thing, unfit for Edmund’s 
wife; and they never spoke truer words. I am 
not fit for a wife, least of all for his; but oh! 
Allan, it is cruel work to learn this now.. I am 
not fit for a wife—but whose fault is that? Was 
it my fault that I-was brought up to expect some 
brilliant match—some wonderful stroke of fortune, 
and to dream all my girlhood of little short of a 
coronet? Was it my fault that when I entered 
my married home, I knew the details of domestic 
economy and management but by name, and fan- 
cied that house-keeping, and so forth, went on by 
machinery ; and that if at the end of the week I 
added up the sum on the slate which cook 
brought me, and entered it into my book, I had 
done all that was to be expected of me, and was a 
tolerable manager? Was it my fault that I did 
not know the look or the name of a single joint in 
the butcher's stall, and that my only acquaintance 
with meat and poultry was on the table? I de- 
clare to you, Allan, no ‘ Dora’ could be more ig- 
norant, and no ‘ Dora’ could ever have been worse 
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trained than I ;”—and she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears. 
“ But, dear Marion, not to blame you for this— 


for I know there is much truth in what you say— | 


do you take the right means to improve? Many 


| through life—she had no practical love, no grateful 
| duty. Alas, poor wife! where can thy joy be, if 
| not at home? 

As he passed down stairs and out at the hall 
| door, two figures, that of a dashing widow and her 


a woman; dare say, has had to educate herself | daughter, met him on the step. It seemed that he 


after marriage: will not you begin the work ? ” 
“Tt might have been, but I have lost heart. I 
did think before baby was born that I should 
never care'tq' leave home, if I might but have the 
blessing of ‘a living baby of my very own. But 


| knew them, but could not recall their names, or 
| where he had seen them last; but one thing was 
| plain, that the association was unpleasant. And, 
| puzzling himself all the way to discover it, but in 
| yain, he arrived at the Elms. 


the baby came; I got well slowly, and people ad- | 


vised me to’ go out for a little change, and not to | 
confine myself so closely. Poor mamma herself | 
said that I could know nothing of the manage- | 


ment of babies, which was true, for I am half one 
myself. Yet I do believe I could have kept at 
home for the baby’s sake, if I had felt that it 
really depended on me; but they got it a first-rate 
nurse, who managed me and baby too, I think, 
and I have very little to do with it now.” 

“You don’t surely mean this to go on.’ That 
baby—he will not’ always. be one—how will he 
learn to love you if you are so little with him ?” 


DOWN THE CLYDE. 


| It has become very much the fashion of late to 
| view Glasgow in the light of a drunken pest, a 
gigantic dram-shop ; and to represent her working 
men and women as the most improvident, whisky- 
drinking, anti-Father Mathew population in her 
Majesty’s dominions. Never was a poor town so 
| kicked and knocked about and jeered at. Whether 
the venerable city of St. Mungo is altogether 
| deserving of this severe treatment it is not our 


“He will soon learn not to love me, if Ed- | present purpose to determine. The conviction of 
mund’s relations have much to do with him; but the writer certainly is that, in regard to drunken 
that they shall zot, while I live,” she said almost | statistics, Glasgow, with her teeming population of 


fiercely. 


: Allan took no notice of the speech; he knew ' 
that Marion had never lived on terms of anything | 


like cordiality with her husband’s relations; but 
he knew as little of the cause, and was disposed to 
believe it a matter of course that such should be 
the case. So he again renewed the subject of the 
visiting, and urged on her, with more earnestness, 
perhaps, than wisdom, to devote herself to her hus- 
band and her home. Again the fiery spirit rose, 
and, telling him that she knew her duty without 
his interference, she rose proudly to leave the 
room, when again some softer feeling caused her 
to steal round to him; and, laying her hand softly 
on his shoulder, she said :— 

“ Forgive me ; my present life is a burden to me. 
I would gladly change with that girl crying 
primroses in the street, if I could free myself from 
an engagement into which I had no business to 
enter. Allan, never marry at all if you wish to be 
happy. You think me bad, but I am a sample of 
most wives of my station of life—that poor genteel 
station, the worst and most anomalous of all. No, 
don’t preach; don’t talk any more to me, dear; 
all you say is too true to be borne. Think as 
kindly of me as you can, Allan; judge me as 
lightly ; God help me; I need not man’s judg- 
ment :” and, kissing him fervently, and saying she 
heard a caller, she left him alone. 

He rose to depart, but not until he had looked 
round her pretty morning room. There were 
many little marks of a loving hand’s work there. 


The small conservatory filled with choice flowers | 


| nearly half a million souls, is neither better nor 

worse than other large manufacturing towns. If 

the public-houses of Glasgow can tell many 

sorrowful tales of God-given intellects shamefully 

| degraded, of wasted opportunities, of heart-broken 
wives and cruelly neglected children, so also can the 
vaults and gin-palaces of Manchester, Birmingham, 
or Bradford. But, as we have said, it is not our 
present purpose to discuss this question. All we 
mean to do is, to draw a little picture of the Glasgow 
artisan, more soberly coloured, perhaps, than he is 
usually represented to his friends. 

It is a lovely morning in the early part of 
August, and we are standing with about three 
hundred: others on the deck of a trig little steamer 
which is moored alongside the bridge wharf at the 
Broomielaw of Glasgow. The “ Reindeer” and 
her living freight are dressed out in holiday attire. 
Flags are flying from all possible and impossible 
places. A band of music is discoursing most 
excellent harmony from the small deck between 
the paddle-boxes. There is much joking on 
the part of the young, and of friendly discussion 
among the elders. There is great stowing away 
of baskets and shawls and umbrellas (for your 
Glasgow man has no great faith in the weather) ; 
while above all there rises every now and then 
the pleasant laughter of innumerable children, 
whose faces are scarcely less sunny and bright and 
unclouded than are the heavens themselves this 
glorious morning. Reader, it is a working man’s 
| pleasure party, and thus it came about. 

We are in the employment of an engineering 








—the surprise which her husband had prepared for firm mustering in all from four to five hundred 
her nearly a year ago, when she recovered from hands, men and boys. Our annual holidays are in 
her confinement with the little one. The shelves, | July, but instead of wasting our time among the 
with their neatly-bound books, the writing-table, | booths and merry-go-rounds and drinking tents of 
and the luxurious chair—all a little beyond the | the fair, we determined rather to inhale for a day 
usual furniture of the apartments of the middle | the fresh breezes of heaven, by sailing away up 
classes. And for this home, so bright, and new, | one of the beautiful highland lochs diverging from 
and pleasant—for the husband who had brought | the north bank of the Clyde. No sooner said than 
her to it, and would have loved and cherished her! done. A committee is appointed, subscriptions 
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towards the desired end are received from all our 
shop-mates who approve of the movement (the 

oungsters being of course exempt); the list is 
liberally headed by a sum from our employers, the 
steamer is chartered, and here we are en route for 
Lochgoilhead, one of the most picturesque spots 
within easy distance of Glasgow. 

We have a few strangers on board, (invited 
guests,) who are struck by the aspect of the 
harbour as we drop slowly down the river at half 
speed. Well they may. The difficulties, engineer- 
ing and otherwise, overcome in the construction of 
the present harbour of Glasgow, makes it one of 
the greatest triumphs of mind over matter which 
this country can exhibit, and constitute it an 
evidence of the indomitable energy and perse- 
verance of an intelligent and enterprising people, 





determined to turn their opportunities to account. 
Little more than half a century ago, the river 
Clyde at Glasgow was a sylvan stream, flowing | 
silently among green meadows with not enough | 
of water to float a Thames coal barge. What | 
is it now? A river some twenty or five-and- | 
twenty feet deep, confined by walls of solid | 
masonry, miles in length, along which are moored | 


huge but helpless companion lashed t 
the smart river boat, bearing the 4 ants of 
Glasgow in thousands from their coagh gesidences 
to the scene of their daily labours, gm §he heavy 
sea-going steamer, the dull, monotamomm beat of 
whose paddles is easily distinguishable mm the dis- 
. We have passed Dumbartom, Castle, that 
most singular of Scottish stronghi 
ponder for a few seconds over the qug 
tudes of its history from the day, 
the Second down to the Restoration); 
time it was taken and retaken over 
Edward the First had it, and gave 
ing of the black Monteith, the betrayer of Wallace, 
and our cheek crimsons as we think of that deed 
of shame. The unhappy Mary had it; the Regent 
Murray had it ; Charles the First had it ; Cromwell 
had it ; and now Victoria has it ; and we are thank- 
ful we live under her mild and peaceful reign. 


Alexander 
ing which 


| We have passed the thriving little seaport of ° 


Greenock ; we sail slowly under the stern of H. M. 
ship “ Powerful,” which has been sent round here to 
pick up recruits for the navy. Jack looks curious- 
ly down at us from his perch on the forecastle. 
He evidently doesn’t know what to make of our 


vessels of from 20 up to 2000 tons. There they | craft; but he smiles good-humouredly, and we 
are from all parts of the world; on one side dis- return the compliment by playing “Hearts of 
charging cotton and sugar from the east, west, | Oak,” and giving him three lusty cheers as we 
and south ; guano from the Chincha Islands; flour | speed upon our way. We are now in mid-channel, 
and provisions from the States and Canada; | with a panorama of natural scenery spread out 
timber from Nova Scotia; oils and drugs from the | before us which few countries can equal, still 
Levant; wines from Oporto, from Cadiz and fewer surpass. There is just enough of air stirring 
Madeira; fruits from Lisbon and Malaga; grain | to clear the atmosphere of the hot haze of an 
from Egypt; everything, in short, which the | early autumn morning. The sky is pure and 
operations of commerce demand, or that wealth | cloudless, and as we gaze upwards into the blue 
and luxury can require: on the other, loading iron, | ether, we think of Keats’ lines, so redolent of the 


and machinery, and coals, and yarns, and piece | sweet summer time :— 
goods of every description, plain and printed, | 
which, ere many months are past, will be scattered | 
over the vast plains of Hindostan, decorating the | 
digger’s wife at Melbourne or Balarat, or penetrat- | 
ing to the very confines of Chinese Tartary. Such | 
are the operations of the great civilizer commerce, | 
and such is the growing and every-day aspect of 

the once diminutive but now spacious harbour of 

Glasgow. We are rapidly clearing the city. . On| 
every side, from the numerous iron ship-building 

yards with which the banks of the river are 

studded for some miles below the bridges, the ear | 
is startled by the noise of “ hammers closing rivets 
up.” What is that immense mass lying in the mid- | 
dle of the stream right ahead? It is an iron screw | 
steamer just launched, bare and mastless. She must | 
be at least 2000 tons if not more. As we approach | 
gradually, we see that the top of the funnel of our | 
little craft hardly reaches to her bulwarks. To- 

= this exquisite specimen of naval architecture | 
will be towed up to receive her machinery on board, 
and have her palace-like cabins decorated ; and in| 
six weeks hence, you may see her lying in the 
Mersey or Southampton water, with her yards 


“To him who hath been long in city pent, 
*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven ; to breathe a prayer 
Fall in the smile of the blue firmament.” 


We cast our eyes westward along the low lying 
line of the Ayrshire coast. We just discern the 
outline of Ailsa Craig, rising dim and spectral 
like some Titan of the ocean. Nearer us are the 
mountains of Arran, with Goatfell, wild and rugged 
and bare. Nearer still are the Cumbrays, placed 
like a couple of sentinels, to guard the lovely 
Clyde. Still nearer, with the sun resting upon its 


| fertile slopes, is Bute, the garden of the west, the 


Devonshire of Scotland. Turning our gaze north- 
wards, we behold the purple mountains of Argyle- 
shire towering one over another, and stretching 
away in every direction—grand and solitary as the 
pyramids of Egypt. We are now in Loch Long, 
ploughing our way up that romantic estuary. On 
either side are neat villas in every imaginable style 


_of architecture; the Elizabethan, with its twisted 


gables and quaint carvings; the old Norman, low 


| and arched; the pure Italian, carrying the mind 
_away to Naples or Como, or la bella Maggiore ; 




















square and shipshape, and her steam up, prepared | down to the nondescript affair in which are united 
for a tussle with the Atlantic, or the Pacific, or | all three and many others beside. We pass the 
the Mediterranean, as the case may be. | pretty little village of Ardentinny, celebrated in 

But we are now rapidly getting into blue water. | song ; we pass Carrick Castle, a Celtic stronghold 
The muddy line of the river is becoming more | of the olden time; we pass more villas and more 
pure and transparent. The stream is alive with | castles, and now we are at our journey’s end. 
ianumerable vessels of every shape and size; the | Farther we cannot go by sea. Light of heart and 
little round-about, gaudily-painted tug, with her | supple of limb, we jump ashore, and the question 
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naturally arises, where to? Family parties are be- 
ing formed for picnic-ing purposes in sequestered 
nooks. Nutting in the woods, and bathing, and 
wandering about the beach, picking up shells com- 
mon enough in themselves, but curious to those 
who have never before seen these simple specimens 
in their natural state, form the occupations of not 
a few of our excursionists. Shall we scale that 
mountain, whose top seems almost touching 
the deep blue of the sky? It is only some 1800 
feet above the level of the sea. Or 1 we take 
a solitary ramble through “ Hell’s Glen P ”—soli- 
tary indeed it must be, for the valley bearing 
this weird name is shut in by precipitous hills, 
where few living things are to be found save the 
wild fox or the black cock, or, it may be, a small 
drove of sheep and goats who pick up a scant; 
subsistence at their base. Now and then, indeed, 
you may stumble upon a shepherd's hut, built ot 
loose stones and turf. You are looking in and 
wondering how it is possible for the lungs of any 
human being to respire in such an atmosphere 
of peat-reek, when a very Cassius of a dog, lean 
and hungry-looking, starts from a green hillock, 
where it has been basking in the grateful sun- 
shine, and salutes you with a prolonged howl. 
“Collie” having satisfied himself that sheep- 
stealing is not the object of your visit, quietly 
brushes off a refractory insect which has settled 
on his tail, and once more relapses intc a state 
of semi-somnolency, How close and sultry it has 
become! There is a suspicious-looking thunder 
cloud hovering over us to the westward. If it 
should break, there is neither nook nor cranny to 
ca us from the pelting of the pitiless storm. 
eavy drops begin to fall, and the air is so stifling 
and oppressive as to be almost unbearable. We 
hurry back to the nearest shieling and crave a 
shelter, which is freely accorded. The door is 
scarcely shut upon us when a livid flash lights u 
Hell’s Glen from end to end, followed by a pe 
so prolonged and terrible as to make us hold our 
breath while we listen to it, rolling and reverberat- 
ing among the mountains until it dies away in the 
distance with a hollow groan like the parting 
breath of some mighty giant. Down comes the 
rain in torrents, but it is soon over; the sky is 
once more clear and bright; the swollen mountain 
streams are rushing downwards, and crossing 
each other like silver threads lacing the boddice of 
a highland maiden. The purified atmosphere is 
fresh, bracing, and elastic; and, as we hurry back 
to join our friends, we scarcely regret the oppor- 
tunity we have had of witnessing the effect of a 
thunder-storm among the mountains. We are 
soon re-embarked, and in due time reach once 
more the smoke-begrimed city. As we sail up 
the river, the shades of evening are closing in, and 
the lamps glimmer upon the bridges and along 
the quays. Our band strikes up a favourite 
Scottish air, and three hundred lusty voices take 
up the burden of the old familiar strain, much to 
the astonishment of swarthy gentlemen in red 
flannel jackets, who rush to the sides of large 
merchantmen to ascertain the reason of this un- 
usual display of vocalism. Then there is much hand- 
shaking and helping of youngsters ashore (they are 
all back seatheless, for a wonder), and each betakes 
himself to his quiet pillow, satisfied that he has 


_ 





spent a pleasant and profitable holiday. A holy 
day it has indeed been to some, spent in commu- 
nion with God and his works in their grandest 
aspects. We can look back pleasantly on the day, 
and say we have seen and learnt something worth 
seeing and knowing. How think you, reader ? 





SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 1572. 


(EXTRACTS FROM THE MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER. ] 


In this imaginary composition, it has been the 
writer’s aim to present, through the less formal 
medium of correspondence, a representation of 
some of the facts attending the appalling trans- 
action of the Massacre of the Huguenots. 


My dear Cousin—I suppose that my last letters 
have never reached you, either from some accident 
or in consequence of the suspicion and distrust 
with which even the slightest movements of 
foreigners are noticed here. In fact, I know most 
certainly that in several instances letters have been 
opened ; and were it not for the courage and deter- 
mination of my lord Walsingham,* there is no 
doubt that Englishmen would be annoyed in every 
possible manner. The queen-mother and the 
Guisian party are convinced that her majesty is 
the great supporter of what they call the heresy, 
and it is only through fear that they refrain from 
measures of open violence against us. 

In the midst of the terrible slanghter which I 
have witnessed lately here, I feel most grateful to 
God Almighty that my life has hitherto been pre- 
served, and I see how true the verses are which 
good master James Melvil, as you may remember, 
used to say to us:— 


“If thow wald lyff a godlie lyff, 
Think daylie thou most die : 

If thow wald die ane happie death, 
Live weill, I counsell thee !”’ 


I intend to avail myself of the first opportunity 
of leaving France, but I cannot yet say when that 
will be; it is better for me, under present circum- 
stances, to follow implicitly the advice of my lord 
Walsingham, and he says that I must yet wait 
awhile till matters are somewhat more settled here. 
In the meantime I am staying at his house, and 
shall employ my leisure in giving you some ac- 
count of the massacre which took place on the 
24th of last month. 

You know that I left Orléans on the 10th, ac- 
companied by Richard. I travelled leisurely 
towards Paris. The roads were not very safe, and 
more than once we fell in with small parties of 
reitres or landsknechts coming from La Rochelle 
or Angouléme, according as they belonged to the 
protestant army or the Guisian faction. These 
gentlemen are well known for their marauding 
habits, and they seldom scruple to replenish their 
own purses at the expense of peaceful travellers ; 
but our appearance must have been that of poverty, 
for, after examining us closely, the soldier would 
exclaim, “ Hin drivelling scholar!” and let us pro- 
ceed without any further molestation. 

Flowever, as we entered Blois, a circumstance 
occurred which will perhaps seem to you ludicrous, 











* The English ambassador. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN HENRY MONTAGUE AND THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOR. 


though Richard’s ready presence of mind alone 
prevented the troublesome consequences with which 
it might have been attended. The soldier on guard 
allowed me to pass uninterrupted, as I was on foot ; 
but he stopped Richard, who happened to be on 
horseback, having sprained his ankle. To the 
question, ‘‘ Whence are you?” Richard replied, 
“From Scotland.”— 0! you Scots are all Hu- 
guenots.”—“ Huguenots! what’s that ? We do not 
know such people in Scotland.”—‘ You have no 
mass,” said the soldier ; “‘ Vous, vous n’avez pas la 
messe.”—‘‘ No mess, man P” replied Richard, mer- 
rily ; “ why, our children in Scotland go to mess 
every day.”—‘“ You are a good fellow,” said the 
soldier, smiling and beckoning to him to proceed, 
“ pass on.’”’(*) 





* All this is matter of fact. 


On the 24th (the fatal St. Bartholomew’s day) 
we arrived at the Porte d’Enfer just as the clock 
of the abbey of Saint Germain was striking five. 
You can have no conception of the bustle and con- 
fusion which was then prevailing throughout Paris. 
The marriage between madame Marguerite and 
the king of Navarre had assembled within the 
town all the most distinguished persons of both 
parties, and the general feeling was one of hap- 
piness and satisfaction. Many people who ought 
to have known the character of Catherine de’ Me- 
dici better than they did, believed that the civil 
wars were ended, and that the time had come when 
catholics and protestants would live happily toge- 
ther under the government of Charles 1x. “Mi 
lord Anglais,” said to me an old guardsman of 
Condé’s army, as we were approaching the town, 
| “I shall forget our defeat at Jarnac and at Mon- 
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contour if they allow us, as they say they will, our 
temples, our ministers, and our synods.” 

I ought to have told you, that for the purpose 
of calling upon that illustrious philosopher, master 
Ramus, on our way to my lord Walsingham, we 
entered by the porte Saint Jacques. This gate 
leads to the scholastic part of Paris. The univer- 
sity has its seat there; there are to be seen the 
different colleges and schools, the king’s printing 
office, and the celebrated Sorbonne, founded by the 
confessor of Louis 1x. The streets were still full 
of students, and in spite of the hay and straw most 
plentifully scattered, the noise was deafening. With 
the greatest difficulty we pushed on our horses 
through the crowd. A party of écoliers were en- 
gaged in a very serious metaphysical argument 
under the porch of the college de Bayeux. “ Long 
live Aristotle and Charpentier!” “Ramus for 
ever!” “ Aristotle is the beast of the Apocalypse!” 
“ Aristotle is the father of theology!” Such were 
a few of the exclamations by which propositions 
were enforced and deductions contradicted. 

Charpentier, you know, besides setting up for a 
stanch disciple of the Stagyrite, is also a violent 
papist, whilst Ramus had brought upon himself 
the hatred of the Roman Catholics as much by his 
religious views as by the unsparing manner in 
which he attacked Aristotle. The dispute raged 
most fiercely, and had assumed all the proportions 
of a bond fid’2 battle. 

“Pray, sir,” said I to a young man who seemed 
rather more composed than the others, “ will. you 





kindly direct me to the house of master Ramus ?”’ 
“The first street to your right, and the third 
house in the street. Tell master Ramus,” added | 
the student, in an under tone of voice, “‘ that his 
life is in danger ; they have sworn to kill him.” 
“ Well,” thought 1 ——. 


My dear Cousin—I had written so far when I 
was interrupted in the middle of my last letter by 
Richard, who had come to tell me that my lord 
Walsingham wished to see me immediately; on 
entering my lord’s study, I found him sitting at a 
table covered with papers, and apparently very 
much out of temper. A few yards from him, on 
the same side of the table, stood a man whose 
features I shall never forget as long as I live. I 
have seen the abbot of Crossragwell, I have seen 
tae murderer of Darnley, I have seen Poltrot, the 
assassin of the duke de Guise, but the most repul- 
sive looking individual it has ever been my fate to 
meet with is certainly the one who was this morn- 
ing in my Jord Walsingham’s study. 

As I entered the room, my lord took from the 
table a packet of letters, and giving them to me, 
“T believe, Mr. Montague,” said he, “that this 
belongs to you.” You may easily imagine what my 
feelings were when, glancing at the letters, I found 
them to be those I had directed to you, bearing the 
date of June 10th, July 3rd and 7th, August 1st, 
4th, and 8th—letters which you had never received. 





“You may thank that gentleman,” continued 
my lord with a sneer, “ for the recovery of your | 
correspondence. Monsieur de Besme, allow me to | 


Besme, and this escaped the observation neither of 
my lord nor of the Frenchman. 

“T hope, monsieur,” said my lord, “ you will 
excuse this young man; he was an intimate friend 
of the late admiral, and cannot forget him.” 

M. de Besme bit his lips, and bowed silently. 

“‘ This disagreeable business,’”’ my lord went on, 
‘is now happily finished, and I hope that her ma- 
jesty,my most gracious sovereign, will have no more 
reasons to complain that the liberty of her subjects 
is interfered with.” 

‘*T have been desired,” answered de Besme, 
rising, “ to give your lordship the assurance that 
the person who seized Mr. Montague’s letters will 
be severely punished. As for the death of admiral 
Coligny, you are aware that the conspiracy ; 

“ Pshaw, monsieur, the conspiracy! No such 
thing! If the Huguenots had conspired, they 
would not have gone so clumsily to work. The 
king of Navarre and Odet de Chatillon know 
better than that .... But I decline meddling 
with such matters ; let his majesty Charles 1x see 
that English subjects are not molested, and you 
need not fear my endeavouring to discover who 
killed the admiral.” 

“Who ever did it,” replied M. de Besme, 
moving towards the door, “struck at the root of 
our unfortunate disturbances. The Huguenots are 
crushed.” 

“Ha! ha!” exclaimed my lord; “ remember 
the motto, monsieur, ‘ You may hammer upon the 
anvil as much as you please ; you will only wear out 
your tools.’ Good morning, monsieur de Besme.” 

Whilst all this conversation had been going on, 
I listened with the greatest attention, noticing, 
at the same time, the efforts my lord Walsingham 
made to suppress his anger, and the fierceness 
which glowed in the ruffian’s looks (for it is Besme; 
as you know, who murdered admiral de Coligny). 

When the French bravo had left the room, my 
lord said to me: “ Montague, unless you will 
trast entirely to me and follow all my directions, 
trifling as they may appear, I cannot answer for 
your safety. Besme, I perceive, is likely to re- 
member that you were the friend of monsienr 
Vamiral.” 

“ But my lord,” answered I, “an English- 
man ——” 

“An Englishman,” replied sir Thomas Wal- 
singham, “ may be stilettoed at a street corner 
in the dusk of the evening. Then try and find out 
the assassin that dealt the blow.” 

I professed myself ready to adopt every sug- 
gestion, every plan which might seem most advis- 
able to my lord, and retired after having heartily 
thanked him for the trouble he had taken in my 
behalf. 

And now to return from this digression. I was 
relating to you the visit I paid to poor master 
Ramus,* when my lord Walsingham’s messenger 





* Most of our readers are no doubt aware, that this great 
mathematician and philosopher was distinguished by the 
efforts he made to destroy the scholastic teaching then pre- 
vailing throughout all the continental universities. But his 
genuine piety, his attachment to the princi of lical 





his extensive learning. Born 
a Roman Catholic, Pierre de la Ramée, or Ramus, as he was 


Christianity, are less known than 





more to ly called, b converted to protestantism, 
| strange to say, through the indirect influence of cardinal de 
Lorraine. Some notice of Ramus’ early life will be found in 
the Leisure Hour, No. 160, under the head of “The Little 
Mendicant.” 


introduce to you my worthy relative, Mr. Henry 
Montague.” | 


I shuddered almost instinctively at the name of | 
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interrupted me in the middle of my letter. On 
arriving at the philosopher's house I found that he 
had just returned from his lecture, and was sitting 
down to a frugal supper. I need not describe here 
a man whom you know so well; I shall only say 
that he appeared thoroughly aged; no doubt the 
severe trigls it pleased God to lay upon him had 
already seriously impaired both his energy and his 
constitution, He received me, however, in his 
usual cheerful manner, and asked me abont the 
welfare of his English pupils. I answered that 
they were actively engaged in the reformation of 
philosophy, and that the Stagyrite was doomed. 

‘The cause of truth, then,” continued Ramus, 
“igs progressing more favourably beyond the seas 
than in the capital of civilized Europe. But why 
should we wonder at this? As long as Rome 
is triumphant—as long as popes and monks dictate 
to the consciences of timid or indifferent men—so 
long must scholasticism flourish.” 

“And do you not think, master Ramus,” re- 
pies I, “that the death-knell of the whole system 

1as already tolled ? ” 

*Tolled!—oh! no: the successor of Saint 
Peter holds the keys with too firm a grasp yet, 
and the Medici has still some bloody work in hand 
for the vicegerent of heaven.” 

“Your view of affairs, master, is too gloomy, 
methinks; you forget that Charles rx’s sister has 
married the king of Navarre, and that the recon- 
ciliation between the two parties becomes the first 
fruit of this happy event,” 

** Reconciliation!” exclaimed the philosopher ; 
“ mark me, young man, monsieur de Rosny fore- 
told that the bride’s garment would be steeped in 
gore. I: believe it; Catherine de’ Medici does 
not invite to Paris the leaders of the protestant 
interest for the purpose of carousing fogether in 
the galleries of the Louvre, , Coligny, Ambroise 
Paré, Bernard Palissy, La Force... . your fate 
is sealed . . . . my own, too, perhaps... . .” 

Master Ramus was evidently influenced by the 
strongest feelings ; and, confident as I felt at the 
time that we were entering upon perhaps the 
brightest era in the annals of French protestant- 
ism, I could not help thinking that his forebodings 
were rather unjustified. 

I remained awhile with him, endeavouring to 
lead his thoughts into a more cheerful channel, 
and by degrees he rallied. Richard had been bait- 
ing the horses at a cabaret in the adjoining street ; 
we resumed our journey together, and after a long 
day’s ride I felt rather anxious to reach our ap- 
pointed quarters at my lord Walsingham’s. By 
the time we entered the Pré aux Cleres the streets 
were already deserted, and the only passers-by we 
met were a few soldiers tottering to their quarters 
under the influenee of wine or hypocras. 

We proceeded as far as the river side, and there 
I was rather surprised to find a detachment of 
about thirty harquebusiers, with their matches 
lighted. We found our way to the place where 
we were to put up—a retainer of the English ambas- 
sador’s—and, weary with our journey, retired to 
rest. The horrors of the dreadful night that 
broke upon us—the clanging of the bells from the 
steeples—the firing of shots—the shouts of the 
soldiers—the screams of the wounded—all seem 
like a troubled dream. How I managed to escape 











seems to me almost miraculous, and no doubt it 
is through the great mercy of God alone that I am 
still reckoned amongst the living. Our house, 
being under the protection of the ambassador, was 
not attacked. What multitudes perished! Mas- 
ter Ramus, whom I saw so lately, was killed, and 
his body cast into the Seine. How terribly true 
were his prognostications!—Jean Goujon is killed, 
with de be Place and Grollot also. The master 
minds of France, her most illustrious children, 
have perished victims to the duplicity of Catherine 
de’ Medici and the weakness of Charles 1x. Coligny 
was basely murdered in his own house, and then 
thrown out of the window, to gratify the malice of 
the duke of Guise. His head was afterwards cut 
off, and sent to the king and queen-mother ; and 
his body, after a thousand indignities offered to it, 
hung by the feet on the gibbet at Montfaucon, 
After this, the murderers ravaged the whole city 
of Paris, and butchered in three days above ten 
thousand lords, gentlemen, and people of all ranks. 
It was a horrible scene of things when the very 
streets and passages resounded with the noise of 
those that met together for murder and plunder ; 
the groans of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of such as were just going to be butchered, 
were everywhere heard; the bodies of the slain 
were thrown out of the windows; the courts and 
chambers of the houses were filled with them; 
the dead bodies of others were dragged through 
the streets, their blood running in such plenty 
that.torrents seemed to empty themselves in the 
neighbouring river—in a word, an innumerable 
multitude of men, women with child, maidens, and 
children, all. involved in one common destruction, 
and the gates and entrances of the king’s palace 
all besmeared with their blood. From the city of 
Paris the massacre has spread throughout the 
whole kingdom. In the city of Meaux they threw 
above two hundred into gaol; and, after they had 
killed a great number of women, and plundered 
the houses of the protestants, they executed their 
fury on those they had imprisoned, and, calling 
them one by one, they were killed like sheep in a 
market. In Orléans they have murdered above 
five hundred men, women, and children, and en- 
riched themselves with the spoil. The same eruel- 
ties have been practised at Angers, ‘Troyes, 
Bourges, La Charité, and especially at Lyons, 
where they have inhumanly destroyed above eight 
hundred protestants. It is said that more than 
one hundred thousand persons have been destroyed 
in this massacre, 


The news of the massacre has been received in 
Rome with great joy. When the letters of the 
pope’s legate were read in the assembly of the car- 
dinals by which he assured the pope that all was 
transacted by the express will al command of the 
king, it was immediately decreed that the pope 
should proceed with his cardinals to the chureh of 
St. Mark, and in the most solemn manner give 
thanks to God for so.great a blessing conferred on 
the see of Rome and the Christian world; that, on 
the Monday after, high mass should be celebrated, 
at which the pope and cardinals were present ; fur- 
ther, that a jubilee should be published throughout 
the whole Christian world, and the cause of it 
declared to be, to return thanks to God for the 
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extirpation of the enemies of the truth and church 
in France. In the evening the cannon of St, Angelo 
were fired, to testify the public joy ; the whole city 
was illuminated with bonfires, and no one sign of 
rejoicing omitted that was usually made for the 
greatest victories obtained in favour of the Roman 
church. 

A medal has been struck at Rome in memory of 
this massacre, having on one side the king, sitting 
on a throne and treading on dead bodies, with this 
motto— Virtus in rebelles ; and, on the reverse, the 
aums of France, crowned between two columns, and 
Pietas excitavit justitiam, 24 Augusti, 1572. 





Another also [of which the above is a fac-simile] 
has been put in circulation, having a representa- 
tion of Gregory x11r on one side, and a scene of 
the massacre on the other. 

This, however, must suffice for the present. 

From your loving cousin, 
Henry Montacve. 
Paris, September 20, 1572. 


As an interesting appendix to Mr. Montague’s 
correspondence, which closes abruptly with the 
above, we give a despatch, written by the secretar 
of state, sir Thomas Smith, to sir Francis Wal- 
singham, queen Elizabeth’s ambassador at the 
French court. The original will be found in the 
Cottonian collection at the British Museum :— 


“Sir—This accident in Fraunce semeth to us 
so straunge, and beyond all expectacion, that we 
cannot tell what to saie to it. The king so sodenly 
and in one day to have despoyled him self and his 
realme of so many notable capitaines, so many 
brave soldiars, so wise and so valiant men; and if 
they were ungilty of that which is in word laid to 
them, yt is most pitifall. 

“ How fearfull, and carefull, the mothers and 
parents that be here, be of such yong gentlemen 
as be there, you may easely ges, by my Lady Jane, 
who prayeth very ernestly that her son might be 
saufely sent home, with as much spede as may be. 
And if my Ladie your wief with your daughter, 
and the rest of such as you may spare, were sent 
away home, untill this rage and tempest were 
somwhat more apeasid, you should be the quieter, 
and disbourdened of mich of your care. 

“Our marchaunts be afraid now to go into 
Fraunce ; and who can blame ? who wolde, where 
such liberty is geven to soldiars, and where nec 

pretas nee justitia* doth restreyne and kepe back 
the unruly malice and sworde of the raging popu- 
lace. Monsieur de Ja Motte is somewhat spoken 
to in this materf. And now the vintage as you 








* Charles 1x’s motto was gee ac justitia, 
¢ La Motte Fénélon, the French ambassador. 


know is at hand, and our trafique into Roan and 
other places in France is almost laid downe with 
this new feare. Yt greveth no man in England 
so mich as me, and in dede I have in some respects 
the greatest cawse, Fare ye well, The xi of 
September, 1572 


**My Lady Jane hath sent by your man xxx li. 
in gold, to pay hir sons detts there and charges in 
comyng home. 

“ Your allwais assurid, 
“T. SmitH. 


“T most hartely thank yow for your booke 
of the storye of the passid troubles in 
Fraunce, but helas who shall now wor- 
thely write of these new treasons and 
cruelties, more barbarous than ever the 
Scithians used? Both my lord trea- 
»\}\ surer and I have bene more than ones 
iite|}] or twies suter to her majestie for yow 
comyng home, aud somtyme we had it 
grawntid, but streight revokid; the let- 
tres fair written, and immediately callid 
back. Ye must, I see, enduer for a 
tyme, but I trust it shall not be long.” 








PAWNBROKING IN PARIS. 


No private person in Paris, or indeed in all 
France, is allowed to lend money on goods—the 
whole pawnbroking business being in the hands of 
the municipal government. They have one prin- 
cipal establishment, the well-known Mont de Piété 
in the Rue des Blancs Manteaux (which has ano- 
ther front in the Rue du Paradis), one succursale, 
or supplementary establishment in the Rue des 
Petits Augustins, two auxiliary offices, and above 
twenty depdts under the charge of commissioners in 
various parts of the city. The Mont de Piété was 
founded in 1777, and its profits were appropriately 
devoted to the support of the hospitals. The 
business of the institution has, however, gone on 
steadily increasing since its foundation, and the 
profits, which are vested in the names of the coun- 
cil of administration of public assistance, are ap- 
plied to other purposes as well as the support of 
the hospitals—the minister of the interior control- 
ling the application of the funds. The institution 
does not go to work with its own capital, and it is 
by no means apparent that it has any capital of its 
own; it borrows money at an average interest of 
about four per cent., and lends it again upon the 
securities of the poor at nine per cent. Here the 
Parisian has the advantage of the poor English- 
man, (who, for small loans, pays twenty cent.); 
but, in order to reap that advantage to the full, he 
must pledge his property at the chief office, as the 
branch offices take doen per cent. instead of nine, 
and charge an additional per centage whenever the 
goods are reclaimed. In other respects the laws 
of these establishments are not very dissimilar to 
our own: thus, if the money is wanted but for a 
day, a month’s interest must be paid, though after 
the first month is expired, a fortnight’s interest 
for any fraction of a fortnight fs exacted, and not, 
as with us, 2 month’s interest for any fraction of a 
month. As a caution against dishonest pawning, 
no pledge is received from an individual whose 
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residence is not known, or who, if a stranger, can- 
not produce his passport, so that his domicile may 
be verified. If the articles pledged are not re- 
deemed, or the ticket renewed, by the expiration 
of a year, they are sold for what they will fetch, 
and the overplus paid, upon claim within three 
years, to the owner. For. the convenience of the 
poor, it is also allowed to pay money by instal- 
ments for the redemption of their goods. 

The accounts of these institutions thronghout 
France, show that there are more goods pledged 
in Paris than in all the rest of the kingdom taken 
together. The sum lent at the present time is not 
less than a million sterling annually in Paris, but 
it is scarcely so much in the departments. In 
severe seasons, the Mont de Piété of Paris will 
lend money on domestic utensils, tools, and cloth- 
ing, without exacting any interest; and in the 
hese are five charitable institutions of a like 

ind which ever charge interest. With the 
knowledge of these few particulars, we may now 
make the best of our way to the Rue des Blancs 
Manteaux, and see what is going on at the chief 
' establishment. 

The building, which stands in a comparatively 
quiet district, has nothing remarkable to boast of 
in its exterior; it is, however, well adapted for its 
peculiar business, which there is no necessity for 
surrounding with adventitious ornament. The 
doors stand open to all the world, and the entering 
and departing figures are more numerous than 
one could wish to see them. On following a girl 
with a bundle, we are led up a broad stair and 
along a narrow gallery, into a half-lighted room, 
where the girl takes her seat among a number of 
others, all waiting their turn to be served; and 
now we notice that the manner of conducting 

_business has not been designed with a view of 
sparing the feelings of the pawner. He or she is 
not shut up in a private en as is the case in 
London, to haggle with the money-lender for a 
coin more than he is willing to advance; but the 
transaction is patent to everybody who likes to 
look on. Further, there is no haggling, and 
there can be none, for the simple reason that the 
pledger never sees the lender. The official who 
stands at the counter to receive the pledges is but 
little more than a dumb-waiter, and performs but 
a mechanical function. The qualified appraiser, 
at whose fiat the several sums are advanced, sits 
concealed from view, and from his decree, what- 
ever it may be, there is no appeal. He is autho- 
rized, and indeed charged, to lend upon all goods 
brought in two-thirds of their value, except upon 
articles of gold or silver, the advance for which is 
four-fifths of their value. The pawner who ac- 
cepts the proffered loan—and, as far as we can see, 
they all do that—receives a yellow ticket, and, 
proceeding along a passage to a door marked 
caisse, enters when his turn comes, and receives 
the money at which the goods are valued. 

. Among the clients in waiting, we notice a man 
in a blouse who appears to have brought nothing, 
but who, when his turn comes, slips out of the 
blouse, takes off a new coat from his back, dons 
the blouse again, and gets twenty francs for his 
coat. A poor woman, the very picture of prim 
neatness, gets three and a-half francs for a shining 
stew-pan. A workman receives two for a long 


jack-plane and a measuring rule. The girl whom 
we followed in unpacks her bundle on the counter, 
and displays a folded shawl and a pair of new 
shoes; when her number is called, the official 
bawls out, “ Neuf francs, ma’amselle (nine francs, 
miss). 

“TI must have ten,” says she; “I cannot do 
without ten; here, take my ear-rings—tenez, 
voila!” 

Ina moment the ear-rings have followed the 
shawl and shoes—and directly her number is called 
again, and she gets a ticket for eleven francs, 

Some of the applicants, it is plain, are grievously 
poor, and the trifles they have to pledge are such 
as half the London pawnbrokers would turn away, 
and it takes a good many of them to make up the 
franc or franc and a half, which the necessities of 
their owners demand. Still, there is no huny, 
no discourtesy, no unkindness, but a species of 
fateful, cold propriety which we feel to be im- 
| pressive, and oppressive too, and are fain to walk 
away. The same scene is repeated in another 
room, and still another. Order is insured bya 
wise division of labour. Certain rooms are allotted 
for the reception of certain kinds of goods—plate, 
jewellery, works of art, furniture, clothing, ete., 
having their several localities. This is not only 
| convenient to the public, but necessary for the 
protection of the appraisers, who cannot indivi- 
dually be supposed to know the value of everything, 





and each of whom is held responsible to the insti- 
| tution for any mistake he may make in the valua- 
| tion. ‘To prevent crowding or confusion, there are 
| not only numerous counters and open platformed 
| windows at which business may be transacted, but 
| the approaches to those most frequented are fenced 
| off by a kind of labyrinth, similar to those seen at 

the entrance of places of public amusement, 
' through which persons can advance but one at a 
time, and must make their exit at another door. 
To prevent noise, a placard cautions you to speak 
in a whisper; and, as a salve to impatience, ano- 
ther tells you that you cannot be served till your 
number is called. 

The portions of the building accessible to the 
public are three—the pledging department, the 
delivery department, and the renewing depart- 
ment. In the delivery department, the same pub- 
licity obtains as we have witnessed with regard to 
the pledges, and each pawner can see what his 
neighbour has pledged, and in return must submit 
to have his own transaction exposed. A vast 
quantity of jewellery seems to be constantly 
brought to the Mont de Piété, judging at least 
from the size of that department, and the prepara- 
tions made for the reception of the public who 
come to redeem their ornaments. Goods, not 
jewellery, are delivered from windows in a couple 
of sombre-looking chambers filled with benches, to 
which the owners can obtain admission only 
through a small wicket upon showing the receipt 
for the money, plus the interest for which they 
pledged their articles. It would appear that on 
these benches they sometimes wait a long while, 
since on the wall a placard invites those who are 
detained three-quarters of an hour to complain to 
the superintendents. 

The renewing department is situated on the | 





ground floor; and there, m a number of rooms 
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crowd of poor persons, with a sprinkling of de- 
moiselles and “ gentlemen in difficulties,” paying 
small sums for interest, and renewing their du- 
plicates for property which they are unable to 
redeem. 

It must be evident from this cursory glance at 
the great French pawning institution, that, so far 
as the public are interested, it possesses many ad- 
vantages not to be afforded by the establishments 
of individual speculators. Apart from the differ- 
ence in the amount of interest paid by the French 
and English borrowers—though that is no trifling 
consideration—the fact that he has not individual 
interests to deal with is much in favour of the 
Parisian. The Parisian is not subject to plucking 
of this kind. As for the publicity attending all 
transactions in the Mont de Piété, while we 
grant that it smacks of a want of consideration for 
the feelings of the poor, we are inclined, on the 
whole, to think that too an advantage. If it have 
any effect at all, it must operate, to the extent of 
that effect, in deterring people from pledging their 
property so long as any other resource remains for 
escaping from a pecuniary difficulty ; and, to our 
thinking, anything that works that way is morally 
a great advantage to the poor man. If the shame 
of exposure will drive the workman to extra work, 
or goad him to self-denial, let him by all means be 
subjected to its wholesome discipline, and not 
tempted to escape it in the seclusion of a dark 
closet debouching in a by-street or back-entry. 

Tn conclusion, we must not forget to inform our 
readers that the Mont de Piété of Paris, while af- 
fording upon such moderate terms accommodation 


occupied by a pretty large staff of clerks, we find a | 





to the inhabitants in above a million instances per 
annum, can yet subscribe two hundred and fifty 
thousand francs a year to the support of the hos- 


administration. 





CHANGES ON THE COAST. 


LAND LOST. 
Tur Holderness division of Yorkshire, a low 


the county, has been compared to the profile of 
a boar’s head in shape. There is some aptness 
in the comparison. Patrington, the chief town, 
towards the centre, may represent the place of 
the eye; and the tapering promontory termi- 


tract of land extending from the neighbourhood | 
of Hull to the ocean, and forming a wapentake of | 





nating at Spurn Point will answer very well 
for the snout. In such resemblances we must | 
not be too particular; and, therefore, a slight | 


may be overlooked. Itis a narrow barren ridge, 
stretching from the village of Kilnsea to the 
Spurn lighthouse, a distance of about four miles, 
only a few hundred yards in breadth, and 








curvature in the contour of the latter appendage | 








bounded by the ocean on one side, and by the 
river Humber on the other. Rushes grow in | 
abundance over a considerable part of the ridge, | 
in which numerous flights of woodcocks find | 
shelter on their first arrival in the country, and 

engage the attention of the sportsman. tt gra- 





dually contracts to a spit of sand, scarcely above 


high-water mark, scantily furnished with herb- 
age, and perforated in every direction with 
rabbit burrows, at the end of which is the light- 
house, menaced by the tumultuous ocean, with 
some cottages adjacent for the captain and men 
of the Trinity House life-boat, floating close to 
the shore. e position seems most insecure, 
especially in stormy, wintry weather; and, in 
fact, since the date of authentic history, the wild 
waves have made fearful havoc with this part of 
our coast-line. The ancient Ravenspur or Ra- 
venspurn, a name apparently of Danish origin, 
of which the present Spurn is a relic, was in the 
neighbourhood. It became a borough at the 
same time with Hull, and sent members to par- 
liament in the reigns of the three Edwards. 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry rv, landed at 
its port in the year 1399, upon his return from 
banishment. Soon afterwards the inhabitants 
made a formal representation to the crown of 
their difficulties owing to the encroachments of 
the sea, and ultimately abandoned the town to 
the remorseless billows. It has long since been 
washed away, but no record exists of the precise 
date of its destruction, and no vestige remains 
to indicate its particular locality. A number of 
places belonging to Bristol priory, with the site 
occupied by the priory itself, have likewise to- 
tally perished from the action of the devouring 
element. 

In the year 1835, as a solitary horseman was 
returning from a visit to the Spurn lighthouse, 
he dismounted, and left the beaten track to 
Kilnsea, in order to proceed thither more imme- 
diately by the track, leading his steed by the 
bridle over the shingle. Agates, carnations, 
amethysts, chalcedonies, and a variety of jaspers 


are frequently picked up ; and, perchance, a few 
pitals, and to other charitable purposes—after | yuleds prom dy mish wand he pedestrian. 
paying interest on capital, and all the expenses of | 


ut he had not proceeded far before his atten- 


| tion was called off from the search by the 
| 
| were eagerly devouring ; and a little farther on, 


stranded carcase of a porpoise, which some gulls 


among the pebbles at his feet, lay indubitable 
relics of his own species, though presenting no- 
thing to tempt the hungriest bird to stop its 
flight. There was a bone, apparently a human 
one—then another of a similar description—the 
veritable leg and thigh-bone of a man who had 
once trod the surface as firmly as himself. Last 
of all he found what would have sufliced to dis- 

el all doubt as to what creature the bones be- 
onged, had any existed—a human skull. The 
spectacle brought our traveller, sir George 
Head, toa pause. He examined the fragments, 


| handled them gently, restored them to their 


place, and journeyed on indulging melancholy 
musings respecting the sad fate of shipwrecked 
seamen, yet wondering at the state of feeling 
which could have permitted the body of a fellow 
creature to remain exposed upon the beach, till 
every semblance of humanity had departed, and 
the merest wreck of the frame survived. But 
on reaching the village, and relating the adven- 
ture, his conclusions were corrected — human 
bones, exposed and scattered, being somewhat 
as common at the spot as coals at Newcastle. 
An old church, undermined by the sea, had 
fallen. The churchyard, where generations 
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slumbered, was still in process of being con- 
sumed by the waves, giving up its dead to their 
imperative mandate and wild action—hence the 
bones. 

There are many examples along our shores of 
this unceremonious appropriation of terra firma 
by the ocean, no leave being asked of lords of 
manors, proprietors, or tenants. But we con- 
fine ourselves to the spoliation in process on 


the coast of Yorkshire, and particularly that of | 


Holderness, as attention was called to it ata 
meeting of the British Association, held at Hull, 
in some papers submitted to the section of geo- 
logy and physical geography, drawn up by local 
parties. 

Kilnsea is said tohave been a place of somecon- 
sequence in former times, but it is now reduced 
to a hamlet of about a score houses. The slow, 
incessant, and sure inroads of the turbulent 


ing in the soil after the manner of stones in a 
quarry, and the apertures of the graves appear- 
ing at regular intervals. “ For several minutes,” 
says the narrator, “I remained fascinated b 

the horrible way in which these fragments of 
mortality were disposed, as the rapacious ocean, 
though doomed to suffer retribution in its turn, 
tore the dead and buried from their hallowed 
rest. It was a picture; for, marshalled, as it 
were, in order, rows of fleshless skulls, awaiting 
| the extinction of time, grinned stern defiance to 
the decree of fate, that thus prematurely dis. 
turbed their repose.” The scene might have 
suggested to Bewick the subject of one of his 
remarkable cuts, which represents a cliff under. 
mined, with the tower and western end of an 
abbey standing on its verge ; the eastern aisle is 
gone ; the waves are invading the cemetery ; a 
skull rests upon the beach ; and a broken tomb- 








North Sea have effected the change, and the | stoneis shown on which a cormorant is perched. 
same cause threatens at no distant period to | The village inn, named the Blue Bell, built at the 
ravage and engulf the remainder. It stands | recent date of the year 1847, is now nearer the 
upon a projecting point of a line of cliff, earthy | sea than at the time of its erection. It was 
and soft, consisting of beds of clay, gravel, and | then 534 yards distant, which has been abridged 
sand ; and, rising gradually from the low spit of | to 488 yards, showing an annual loss of 74 yards. 
sand at Spurn, it here attains the height of about | If this rate of consumption is kept up—and it is 
thirty feet.. The waves continually beating | pretty uniform at the same place—its lease of 
against this yielding barrier wear it away, espe- | security will expire in about sixty-five years. 
cially when the swell is heavy from the ocean | The infant of to-day may therefore live to see 
being tempest-tost, rendering the position of the | all landlords finally ejected, and the Blue Bell 
dwellings remaining on the verge more and more | crumbling from the cliff upon the beach, for the 
critical. There is indeed no real danger to the | waves further to disperse its ruins. 
occupants, for the sea does not performits work | The old church of Withernsea, a few miles to 
stealthily, as man often acts to his fellow man, | the north, has shared the fate of the one just 
coming down upon him as a thief in the night. | noticed; and through the thirty miles of coast, 
The prey is attacked openly by the billows, | extending from Spurn Point to Bridlington, 
sunrise and noon, sunset and midnight; and | there is similar wear and tear in operation, 
the spoil is won gradually, so that timely warn- which has been going on from a period long 
ing of impending destruction is given by the | antecedent to any written or traditional history. 
progressive rate at which the foe advances to | The submerged forest at Hornsea is one evi- 
conquest. But to astranger it seems perilous | dence of this. A black line or roof of peat runs 
to dwell on a site which has so potent an enemy | seaward along the shore, marking the ancient 
close at hand—the spray of the storm beating | position of a woodland below high-water mark, 
against the windows; and melancholy reflec- over which the waves of every tide now roll. 
tions arise, that inevitably must the hearth-fire |The peat may be kneaded like dough into balls, 
be extinguished to blaze no more on the spot, | when first taken up, but becomes hard on dry- 
and sea-weeds grow where childhood at present | ing, and, if cut by a knife, the divided surface 
prattles. The church fell in the year 1826. may be polished like marble. Among the towns 
At the period to which we have been referring, | and villages known to have been destroyed, are 
when the solitary traveller traversed the beach, | Auburn, Hartburn, Hyde, in the Bay of Brid- 
its ruins formed a mound rising to a consider- | lington, and Owthorne, to which two more may 
able height, in which were large masses of the be added, mentioned by Camden, but no longer 
walls adhering closely together, and fragments | existing—Upsal and Pennismerk. The rate of 
of the rounded spire. These were overlaid with | waste varies at different points, being influenced 
the last fallen earth—rich church-yard mould, | by the composition of the cliffs, the direction of 
in which bones, skulls, fragments of coffins, | the shore, the set of the tide, and other causes. 
remnants of garments, as buttons and shreds | Some data of interest upon this subject were 
of handkerchiefs, were profusely scattered. | submitted to the British Association. The cross 
The last-named articles seem, to the living in | at Atwick, in 1786, was 946 yards from the edge 
inland places, strange furniture for the dead; of the cliff; in Decembey, 1836, it was 814 yards 
but they are not so to a maritime population. | distant; and in 1853 only 770 yards, showing 
They belonged to shipwrecked mariners, whose | an average annual loss of two-and-a-half yards. 
bodies had floated ashore, and were interred | The east end of Hornsea church, in 1786, was 
precisely as they were found, owing to their distant from the sea 1333 yards ; in 1836 it was 
state of decomposition. This accounts for the | 1000 yards from high-water mark ; and in 1853 
juxtaposition of buttons and bones, handker- | but 942 yards distant, so that the average loss 
chiefs and skeletons. At the spot, the cliff was | had increased in the last seventeen years from 
neither more nor less than the a two yards to three and a half per annum. Ald- 
section of a grave-yard, bones and skulls stick- | borough church, in 1786, was 2044 yards from 
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the sea ; in 1853 it was 1920 yards, making a 
loss of two yards annually. e distance of 
Holmpton church from high-water mark had 
been reduced in the same interval from 1200 to 
1120 yards. The average loss of land on the 
whole coast is estimated at about two yards and 
a half annually. This is equal to an area of 
thirty-three acres—a field of respectable dimen- 
sions every year gnawed off by the ocean with- 
out satisfying its appetite. In general, where 
grandsires have sown and reaped, the same ope- 
rations may be performed . the grandsons. 
But this is not the case in all parts of Holder- 
ness. A farmer of the wapentake once pointed 
out to us a track, over which the waves were 
freely careering, where he well recollected 
having assisted in his youth to gather in the 
harvest. 

But another calculation may be made. The 
wasting cliffs extend about thirty miles along 
the coast, the average height being ten yards, 
and the average annual loss two and a half 
yards. We arrive, therefore, at the total quan- 
tity as follows:—1760 x 30=52,800; 10 x 2}=25; 
52,800 x 25 =1,320,000 cubic yards of fine sedi- 
ment, Coarse sand, pebbles, and boulders every 
year swept away from this ill-fated shore. This 
amount of material would cover to the depth of 
one foot an area of about 738 acres. 2 

Further north, chalk forms the coast-line, 


we shall see in another paper, on some future 

| Occasion, as an instance of compensation, that 
| ground is gained and life sustained upon it, by 
| the same instrumentality. 





THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 


Iw an interesting account of the Orphan Asylum 
and other institutions founded at Dusselthal by 
Count von der Recke, entitled, “Illustrations of 
Faith,” we meet with the following encouraging 
example of the way in whieh God honours the 
simple trust of his people :— 

“Tt happened once that, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the need of those under my care, I had been 
obliged to incur a debt of 1000 thalers. ‘The day 
when my bill for that amount became due was ap- 
proaching ; I perceived that I had not the money 
to meet it, and, after careful consideration, I could 
see no prospect of obtaining such a sum. In this 
difficulty I had recourse to prayer, and, after a 
time, I received a feeling of assurance that the 
Lord would provide for my wants, and send me 
the assistance I required in duetime. This feeling 
increased upon me, though my secretary grieved 
me with his doubts and fears; and he was conti- 
| nually saying, ‘You may hope the money may be 
| forthcoming, but where is it to come from?’ 
| When the day arrived, and no new prospect of money 





and presents bold, towering cliffs of the most | appeared, he seemed to triumph in the defeat 
massive appearance, as in the noble promontory | which he thought was awaiting my still unshaken 
of Flamborough Head. Yet even these hard faith and hope. When I perceived this, I yetired 
rocks are seized and ground down by the teeth | into my room, closed the door, and on my knees 
of the devouring sea. As the chalk splits in a | implored the Lord, for his name’s cake, and for the 
perpendicular direction in preference to a hori- | sake too of this young man’s immortal soul, that 
zontal fracture, inches, recesses, grottoes, and | he would not let my humble confidence in him be 
extensive caves, some of them highly romantic, | put to shame, nor suffer the impending distress to 
are hollowed out by the fierce dash of the bil- | come upon me. I arose strengthened and com- 
lows, the more solid parts remaining as pillars posed, so that when he entered and asked me, in 
to support them, till in the lapse of years the | a mocking tone, to give him my orders for the dis- 
columns themselves successively give way, the | charge of the bill, I answered him calmly, ‘ Do 
roofs fail in, and vast masses of the cliffs are | not be afraid, but go now to the post and fetch the 
detached. The hard and compact alum shale | letters.’ My secretary turned to go, but stopped 
about Whitby is similarly penetrated by the | —- ae But if I do not find anything, 
what then?’ 


element, and formed into caverns. One in Runs: | 


wick Bay, of large size, called Hob-hole, was 


ears ago an object of vulgar terror in the neigh- | 


ourhood, as the supposed residence of a grim 


hobgoblin—a superstition which the name com- | 


‘Only go,’ was my reply; and I 
' again lifted up my voice to the throne of grace. 
He came back with an altered countenance, and, as 
' he rushed into my room, he burst into tears, and 
handed me a letter with a stamp on the cover, 





memorates. While the beating waters slowly | showing that it contained 1000 thalers. The Lord 
undermine the base, atmospheric agencies, as | had beheld our — before it a and 
severe frosts, tend to split the superior masses, | had already provided against it. On reading the 
which fall as the cnnnatieg eureibe deprives | letter, I found that a pious young man at Berlin, 
them of support. Fatal casualties have thus | a baker, had been to a friend of mine in that city 
been caused, one of which was long a tale of | to ask his advice, saying that he had uncxpectedly 
oo in > raga under —_* — is - | eat a peer youl vate gan arena Al Me 

inly one of the most remarkable events in the know how he could put ou thalers 1e 
ape ae wf vat —— Phd | safest a wi yd or garg: nn 
wo young girls, sisters, belonging to Staiths, | ways—such as the funds, purchase of land, ete. 
wae sitting on the rocky pavement of the shore, | To each of — ag he _ “ oe and 
a splinter fell from the higher part of the cliff. | at last said, ‘ No, no, those are not of the kind I 
By hitting some selajeting ledge, it seems to | mean; I wish to devote this money to the service 
have acquired a rotatory motion, for it struck | of the Lord, and I want your advice as to the best 
one of the girls on the hinder part of the neck, | way of doing that.’ ‘Oh, replied my friend, 
and in a moment severed the head from the | ‘if that is what you mean, send it to the orphan 
body. But if life is occasionally destroyed, | and destitute children at Dusselthal.’ And this 
while firm land is annually reduced to scattered | was the money that arrived in the hour of our 
atoms by natural agencies in action on the coast, | need.” 























THE LEISURE HOUR. 











Partry. 


THE HARVEST HYMN. 


Gop of the rolling year! to Thee 
Our songs shall rise—whose bounty pours, 
In many a goodly gift, with free 
And liberal hand, our autumn stores ; 
No firstlings of our flock we slay, 
No soaring clouds of incense rise, 
But on thy hallowed shrine we lay 
Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 


Borne on thy breath, the lap of spring 
Was heaped with many a blooming flower ; 
And smiling summer joyed to bring 
The sunshine and the gentle shower ; 
And autumn’s rich luxuriance now— 
The ripening seed, the bursting shell, 
The golden sheaf and laden bough— 
The fulness of thy bounty tell. 


No menial throng, no princely dome, 
Here wait a titled lord’s behest, 
But many a fair and happy home 
Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest : 
No groves of palm our fields adorn, 
o myrtle shades or orange bowers, 
But rolling meads of golden corn, 
And fields of waving grain are ours, 


Safe in thy care, the landscape o’er 
Our flocks and herds securely stray ; 
No tyrant master claims our store, 
No ruthless robber rends away ; 
No a volcano’s withering shower, 
No fell with breatn, 
Nor burning suns, with baleful power, 
Awake the fiery plagues of death. 


And here shall rise our song to Thee : 
Where lengthened vale and pastures lie, 
And streams go singing wild and free, 
Beneath a blue and smiling sky ; 
Where we repose neath Freedom’s wings, 
Free from the harsh oppressor’s rod— 
Here will we bring our offerings 
Of love and reverence to God. 








THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


Aw angel of peace from heaven sped : 

All nature brightened as he drew near 
Where a poor man toiled in his lowly shed, 
And thanked the Lord for his scanty bread ; 

The angel breathed in the Christian’s ear, 
“Thy God beholds, and will not forget ; 
Have patience ; the rod will blossom yet !” 


He spread his Lar rn then paused again 

Where prayer from a sick man’s couch was heard ; 
In weary weakness, in restless pain, 
For tedious months had the sufferer lain ; 

But his pale face beamed at the whispered word, 
“Thy God beholds, and will not forget ; 
Have patience; the rod may blossom yet !” 


Then the angel flew where a mother prayed 
For a godless son on the world intent ; 
She wept, half trusting and half afraid, 
She felt God alone could afford her aid, 
And to her was the = of comfort sent, 
“ Thy Saviour hears, and not forget ; 
Have patience; the rod may natn yet !” 


With cares depressed, and with trials worn, 
A persecuted believer knelt ; 
With @ drooping heart she had meekly borne 
The unkind word and the look of scorn, 
Till the angel s smile was as sunshine felt ; 
“Thy God beholds, and will not forget ; 
Rejowe, for the rod shall blossom yet !” 





Then the seraph hovered where death had been : 
In its little coffin an infant lay ; 
The parents wept; but a calm serene 
Stole o'er o’er their souls as a hand unseen 
Gently wiped the trickling tears away : 
“ Your God beholds, and will not forget ; 
Your bud shall blossom in heaven yet !” 


Happy such to whom grief comes not in vain, 
‘Though afflictions bow or the world contemn, 
Thrice blest in sorrow, thrice “gun in pain, 
roach is honour and loss is 
‘or the angel of peace shall visit ea ! 
Their God beholds, and will ne’er forget ; 
The rod shall blossom in glory yet! 
A. L. 0. B 


TO A STEAM SHIP, ON ITS LAUNCH. 


Go forth, thou noble bark, 
In glory and in might ; 

Go, ride the wond’ring waves, 
A thing of power and light. 


Go, amid rending shouts 

And booming cannons’ roar ; 
Go, walk i in mi jesty 

The sea’s wide kingdom o’er. 


Pass on, thou gallant one, 
To meet the wild storm’s might, 
And bear thee fearless through 
The tempest’s sheeted light. 


All onward as thou goest, 

With proud and graceful sweep, 
Thou seem’st a conqueror 

Going forth to web the deep. 
Yet, in thy beauty, thou 

Art heaving fearful breath, 
For thou hast fatal power 

With destiny and death. 


A thousand hearts will beat 
Within thy mighty breast ; 

A thousand hopes thou’lt bear 
Over the billow’s crest. 


Rich stores of merchandise 
Will be thy ocean care, 
And the more precious freight 
Of human life thou’lt bear. 
Go, spread thy wing-like sails, 
Thou spirit of the waves! 
Light where our kindred lie 
Outstretch’d in foreign graves. 
Go, where the shores are bright 
With coral and with gold, 
Where odorous spices breathe, 
And the tall palms unfold. 
Go, where the pyramids 
Defy the sweep of time, 
Where kings lie sepnlchred 
In long and ancient line. 
Go, gaze upon the clime 
Of learning’s infant breath, 
Where hero Greece doth lie, 
Beauteous in sculptured death. 
Go, bring us news of those, 
Our exiled ones afar ; 
Bring pledges thence that they 
The true, the constant are. 
Triumphant one! outlaunch’d 
On the wide heaving main, 
A veil is o’er thy fate ; 
How wilt thou come again ? 
How like to one of us, 
Pass’d forth to life thou art, 
Outclearing rock and shoal 
With strong and throbbing heart. 
Go forth, then, queenly bark, 
Thy sweeping course begin ; 
Dash through the foaming waves, 
Thy port all bravely win! 
MARY LEWIS. 




















